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FOREWORD 


Developing  an  effective  U.S.  national  security  strategy 
for  Latin  America  hinges  upon  how  well  Colombia  fares  in 
its  fight  against  the  major  sources  of  violence:  guerrillas, 
paramilitaries,  and  narcotraffickers.  Currently, 
Washington  supports  a  counterdrug  pdicy,  while  Bogota 
argues  for  a  counterinsurgency  strategy.  Considering  the 
Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  initiative,  proposed  for 
implementation  in  2005,  regional  security  issues  no  doubt 
will  increase  in  importance.  In  particular,  Colombia's 
troubles  are  spilling  over  borders  and  affecting  countries 
such  as  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela. 
M  oreover,  Colombia's  leadi  ng  rol  e  i  n  thedrug  trade  touches 
all  countries  in  the  Americas  and  beyond. 

In  this  monograph,  one  of  a  special  series  on  Colombia, 
Colonel  J  oseph  R.  Nunez  first  analyzes  the  intervention 
conundrum  of  Colombia.  He  then  summarizes  the  reasons 
for  the  violent  and  anarchic  situation  that  frustrates  those 
wishing  to  make  peace  and  expand  democracy.  After 
introducing  what  he  calls  the  "Hcbbesian  trinity."  he  then 
discusses  alternatives  to  intervention  and  notes  the 
complexity  of  the  human  rights  challenge.  He  suggests  a 
new  strategy  for  improving  human  security,  government 
accountability,  democratic  reform,  and  peace  prospects.  His 
counterinsurgency  approach  is  controversial,  yet 
promising.  He  then  argues  that  the  current  approach  is 
heading  the  wrong  way,  moving  away  from  peace  and 
fomenting  greater  instability.  Colonel  Nunez  concludes  that 
there  is  a  window  of  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
support  Colombia  in  a  new  way  in  its  war  against  this 
anarchic  trinity.  But  this  will  involve  overcoming  political 
factions  responsible  for  the  current  policy  that  he  argues  is 
ineffective. 

This  is  a  timely  study.  A  new  administration  is 
challenged  to  form  a  new  policy  for  Colombia,  now  thethird 


largest  recipient  of  foreign  aid.  Thus,  this  report  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  policymakers  to  review  where  we 
areand  whereweneed  togo.  The  Strategic  Studies  I  nstitute 
is  pleased  to  publ  ish  this  men  ograph  as  a  contri  bution  to  the 
national  security  debate  on  Colombia  within  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 


DOUGLAS  C.  LOVELACE,  J  R. 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  I  nstitute 
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FOREWORD 


Thisambitiousmonograph  by  Colonel)  oseph  Nunezisa 
cogent  response  to  the  question  of  "What  are  the  strategic 
and  operational  imperatives  for  the  U.S.  military  in  the 
implementation  of  Plan  Colombia?"  In  it  he  develops  the 
necessary  background  to  make  the  argument  that  it  is  time 
for  th e  U  n  i  ted  States  to  get  r  i  d  of  i  ts  V  i  et nam  gh osts,  and  for 
Cdombia  to  generatea  viable  political -military  strategy  to 
attain  security,  stability,  democratic  governance,  and  a 
sustainable  peace.  Together,  both  countries  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Lacking  representation,  opportunity,  and  a  true  civil 
society,  a  Hobbesian  monster  has  emerged  to  address  the 
thin  veneer  of  Colombian  democracy,  a  paucity  of  economic 
progress,  and  the  virtual  nonexistence  of  personal  and 
collective  security  throughout  the  country.  The  Hobbesian 
trinity,  of  course,  includes  the  insurgents,  the  para¬ 
militaries,  and  the  illegal  drug  traffickers.  These  forces 
represent  the  worst  passions  of  humanity— violence,  greed, 
corruption,  anarchy,  and  intimidation— and  are  not 
confined  within  the  borders  of  Colombia.  The  spillover 
effects  of  these  forces  into  neighboring  countries  is  creating 
a  regional  threat  to  stability,  democracy,  and  peace. 

Cdond  Nunez  argues  that  the  United  States  can  help 
theColombians  defeat  this  unholy  trinity,  but  the  only  way 
to  implement  the  enabling  political,  economic,  and  social 
components  of  Plan  Colombia  is  to  establish  contrd  of  the 
national  territory  and  the  people  in  it.  Moreover,  the  only 
way  to  defeat  the  forces  of  corruption,  disintegration, 
degradation,  and  violence  is  to  establish  security 
throughout  the  national  territory,  progressively.  A  new 
Cdombia  must  be  created  one  municipality  at  a  time.  That, 
in  turn,  will  require  a  voluntary  constabulary  force  trained, 
equipped,  and  controlled  by  the  government— something 
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very  different  from  past  self-defense  initiatives— that  can 
rebuild  a  sense  of  personal  security  under  the  rule  of  law. 

All  this  is  ambitious,  indeed.  It  will  be  difficult,  time 
consuming,  and  require  strong  resolve.  But  it  can  and  must 
be  done.  It  can  be  dene  by  rethinking  the  threat  and 
response.  It  must  be  done  as  a  result  of  deliberate, 
cooperative,  long-term,  holistic,  and  strategic-level  ends, 
ways,  and  means  planning  to  achieve  a  mutually  beneficial 
political  end-state.  The  mi  ssi  on  of  theU.S.  military,  and  the 
Army  in  particular,  is  to  assist  Colombia  in  profession¬ 
alizing  and  modernizing  its  officer  corps  and  general  staffto 
the  point  wherethey  can  train,  equip,  and  utilize  their  avn 
regular  and  constabulary  forces  to  directly  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the  stable,  democratic,  and  peaceful 
end-state.  I  mpressi  vel  y,  this  can  be  done  wi  thout  i  ncreasi  ng 
U.S.  presence  or  influence. 

The  Dante  B.  Fascell  North-South  Center  of  the 
University  of  Miami  is  pleased  to  join  with  the  Strategic 
Studi  es  I  nsti  tute  i  n  offer  i  ng  th i  s  monograph  to  hel  p  i  nfor m 
the  national  security  debate  on  what  is  to  do  be  dene  in 
Colombia.  It  is  of  critical  importance  to  this  country, 
Colombia,  and  to  the  hemisphere. 


Ambler  H.  Moss.)  r. 

Director 

The  Dante  B.  Fascell  North-South 
Center 

University  of  Miami 
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FIGHTING  THE  HOBBESIAN  TRINITY 
IN  COLOMBIA: 

A  NEWSTRATEGY  FOR  PEACE 


Inan  attempt  to  hd  doff  the  final  disaster,  the  General  [Simon 
Bolivar]  was  returning  to  Santa  Fede  Bogota  with  a  cdumn  d 
troops,  hoping  to  gather  others  along  the  way.  in  order  tobegn 
once  again  the  struggle  for  national  intercity.  Hesaid  then  that 
thiswashisdecisivermsnent . . .  ‘ThecntireChurch,  theentire 
army,  the  i  rrmense  majority  of  the  nati  cn.  were  on  my  side"  he 
would  write  later,  remembering  these  days.  But  despite  all 
these  advantage,  he  said,  it  had  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  when  he  abandoned  the  south  to  mareh  north,  and 
vice  versa,  theccuntry  he  left  behind  was  lost,  devastated  by 
new  civil  wars.  It  was  his  destiny.' 

The  derm  nance  d  the  mafias  in  Cdcmbia  has  led  to  the  coming 
of  a  new  tarn,  *cdomt»anization,"  defining  a  scoal  situation 
generated  by  narcotics  traffickers.  A  eolembianization  is 
characterized  by  the  disintegration  of  pditical,  eccncrmc,  and 
social  structures  and  a  permanent  state  cf  vident  crimes  such 
as  political  assassinations,  executions,  and  human  rights 
vidations.' 

The  vident  ones  [guerrillas]  dent  understand  cr  dent  want  to 
understand  that  their  acticns  only  help  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  poverty  and  unemployment.  Whilethevast  majority  cf 
Cdombans  work  for  the  country's  eccncrmc  recovery,  and  to 
create  jobs  that  make  a  worthy  life  possible,  the  acts  d  the 
vident  ones  sow  only  misery. . . . 

Introduction. 

Cdombia  is  unable  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
thus  raising  serious  questions  of  political  legitimacy.  A 
Hobbesian  trinity  of  narcotraffickers,  guerrillas,  and 
paramilitaries  has  amassed  one  of  the  worst  records  of 
human  rights  abuses  ever  witnessed  in  this  hemisphere. 
Violence  is  a  daily  part  of  Colombian  life.  No  possible 
humanitarian  (peacemaking)  intervention  cculd  succeed  in 
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creating  a  peaceful  and  secure  environment.  Geography  is  a 
huge  advantage  to  those  who  espouse  violence  and  an 
awesome  disadvantage  to  those  who  wish  to  make  peace. 
Moreover,  the  unconventional  military  threat  is  too  strong 
forevena  well-trained  and  equipped  international  military 
force,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  is  not 
willing  to  support  intervention.5  Nor  is  the  government  of 
Cdombia  willing  to  permit  outsiders  to  fiaht  against  those 
who  are  challenging  its  sovereignty.  This  country's 
political  and  cultural  mi  lieu  accepts  and  encourages  the  use 
of  vidence  to  solve  political  and  economic  conflict. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  committed  to  assist 
Cdombia,  particularly  in  the  fight  against  drugs,  but  has  at 
best  the  foundation  of  a  strategy  to  improve  stability  and 
security.  Yet,  there  is  no  comprehensive  approach  to 
subduing  the  guerrillas,  narcotraffickers,  and 
paramilitaries.  Colombia  is  very  anxious  about  the  U.S.  aid 
package  ($1.3  billion)  contained  in  Plan  Colombia.  At  the 
same  time,  Colombia's  government  appears  to  be  parroti  ng 
our  counterdrug  mantra,  and  faces  criticism  from 
Colombia's  citizens  for  not  being  able  to  prevent  guerrilla 
and  parami  I  itary  offensives  that  are  now  more  frequent  and 
bloody.  This  indirect  approach  to  fighting  insurgency  is 
largely  a  result  of  human  rights  concerns  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  a  simplistic  application  of  the  Vietnam 
metaphor  to  ambiguous  conflict  in  developing  nations. 
Legislators  are  eager  to  support  President  Andres 
Pastrana,  but  areconcerned  about  providing  support  to  the 
armed  forces  to  fight  all  three  scourges,  particularly  since 
past  human  rights  performance  has  been  less  than  stellar. 
The  U  nited  States  does  not  want  to  be  funding  a  dirty  war, 
nor  do  officials  want  U.S.  military  forces  conducting  an 
intervention  to  help  fight  the  rebels.1  Finally,  though 
Americans  will  support  the  fight  against  the  scourge  of 
drugs,  there  is  no  well  spring  of  support  to  fight  insurgency 
because  it  brings  back  unwarranted  fears  about  Vietnam 
and  selective  learning  from  Central  America  in  the  1980s. 
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Thechaos  has  net  remained  within  Colombia  and  deeply 
affects  the  United  States.  Moreover,  we  share  a  good 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  violence— our  people  have 
created  a  huge  demand  for  the  drugs.  Large  international 
interests  benefit  from  the  drug  trade  and  protect 

This  monograph  proposes  a  strategy  to  end  the 
widespread  terror  gripping  Cdombia,  where  civil  society  is 
a  term  no  longer  understood  as  something  its  people  might 
hopetoenjoy  now  or  anytime  soon.  A  key  assumption  is  that 
the  Cdombian  security  challenge  is  complex,  much  larger 
than  just  a  fight  against  narcotraffickers,  guerrillas,  and 
paramilitaries.  Civil  society  is  weaker  because  of  gross 
distortions  created  by  serious  challenges  (shortcomings)  to 
regime  legitimacy:  elite  circulation,  representation,  justice, 
economic  development,  income  distribution,  geographic 
separation,  and  political  fragmentation.  Without  an 
allegiant  and  consensual  national  identity,  the  Colombian 
government  may  be  able  to  establish  short-term  security. 
Creating  a  lasting  peace  that  preserves  the  safety  of  its 
citizens  is  a  long-term  goal  that  is  still  meet  elusive. 

Those  seeking  to  win  this  war  within  democratic  values 
will  need  a  comprehensive  approach  that  incorporates 
political  (executive,  legislative,  judicial,  administrative, 
and  military),  economic  (investment,  infrastructure,  trade, 
manufacturing,  and  agriculture),  and  social  (education, 
health,  religion,  and  community)  programs  for  reform  and 
renewal.  It  will  require  major  international  support  to 
advance  investment,  build  democratic  institutions,  develop 
infrastructure,  and  combat  multinational  criminals  in  the 
worldwide  drug  trade.  Before  any  of  these  can  be  effectively 
implemented,  "dirty  war"  must  end.  The  solution  is  to  force 
the  guerrillas  (then  theparamilitaries)  tonegotiatea  peace. 
They  have  not  yet  sincerely  negotiated— there  is  too  much 
for  them  to  lose  and  very  little  to  gain.  Clausewitz's  sage 
advice  is  pertinent:  "war  is ...  an  act  of  force  to  compel  our 
enemy  to  do  our  will."9  Unless  you  can  destroy  the  enemy's 
will  to  resist,  he  will  continue  to  wage  war  against  your 
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mi  I  i  tary.10Thi  s  requi  res  morethan  counter  drug  operations, 
but  counterinsurgency  elicits  negative  responses 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

This  is  a  very  complex  war.  Therearetwo major  guerrilla 
organizations,  as  well  as  paramilitary  forces.  Further 
complicating  this  equation,  both  guerrillas  and  para¬ 
militaries  receive  funding  from  various  narcotraffi eking 
"mafias"  and,  in  turn,  provide  protection  and  contract 
murder  services  for  the  international  purveyors  of  cocaine, 
heron,  and  marijuana.  But  this  is  surely  war,  even  if  it  is 
internal  and  unconventional.  It  may  sound  incongruous 
(not  to  mention  seeming  counter-intuitive)  but  it  will 
require  effective  military  operations— with  international 
support— to  make  peace,  yet  that  is  precisely  the  situation 
as  it  is.  This  assessment  is  not  popular  in  Washington.  Some 
hope  that  the  enemy  will  negotiate  in  good  faith.  Others 
believe  that  since  the  situation  has  no  bearing  on  the 
balance  of  power,  outside  powers  such  as  the  U  nited  States 
should  stay  out  of  this  conflict  or,  at  most,  continue  a 
counterdrug  approach.  Both  camps  are  mistaken.  The 
enemy  must  be  compelled  to  accept  peace  and  stop  the 
killing  and  destruction. 

Once  a  peace  accord  is  realized,  an  international 
peacekeeping  force  might  be  introduced,  assuming  that  all 
Colombian  parties  agree  to  accept  multinational  military 
assistance.  An  international  peacekeeping  force  could  assist 
in  ensuring  that  the  peace  holds,  the  resolve  cf  the  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  demonstrated,  human  rights 
are  protected,  and  pressure  is  placed  on  narcotraffickers 
and  paramilitaries  to  either  leave  or  obey  the  rule  of  law. 
Moreover,  this  international  force  is  an  impartial  and 
legitimate  actor  which  promotes  better  relations  among  the 
various  factions.  Their  mission  is  to  act  as  impartial 
observers,  net  to  intervene  forcefully,  which  would  be  seen 
as  an  affront  to  Colombian  sovereignty.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
Colombia's  situation,  the  actors  and  their  impact,  and  the 
strategic  remedy. 
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Colombia's  Contentious  Clime. 


Colombia  has  surpassed  Chile.  Argentina,  and  Peru  fcr 
the  record  as  the  bloodiest  land  of  this  century  in  South 
America.  La  Violenda.  initiated  by  the  1948  assassination 
of  Liberal  presidential  candidate  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan, 
produced  over  200,000  deaths  (many  innocent  bystanders) 
over  15  years.  Colombian  elites  worked  out  a  power  sharing 
agreement  to  rekindle  a  sense  of  civic  culture  and  conflict 
management.  1 1  worked  only  to  post  pone  conflict  for  a  while. 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  established  the  National 
F  ront— an  agreement  to  alternate  the  presidency  between 
parties  and  share  administrative  positions  in  government. 
"Peasant  republics"  emerged  during  the  conflict  as  "quasi¬ 
independent  zones  for  self-defense  and  self-administraticn 
in  agrarian  matters.’"1  While  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
were  compromising,  a  disillusioned  and  largely  rural 
minority  of  the  country  was  ignoring  them  and  turning  to 
Marxism.  The  Colombian  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces 
(FARC)  emerged  from  these  peasant  republics,  as  did  the 
Army  of  National  Liberation  (ELN),  and  they  found  support 
from  Havana  to  Moscow.  Peasants  in  rural  areas  were 
frustrated  with  their  lack  of  representation  within  the  two 
most  powerful  political  parties,  which  largely  represented 
the  interests  of  wealthy  urban  businessmen  and  rural 
landowners. 

Over  the  years,  Colombia  enjoyed  democratic  elections, 
the  only  exception  being  the  dictatorship  of  Gustavo  Rojas 
Pinilla  (1953-57).  Colombian  politics  revolves  around  the 
two  major  parties,  which  perpetuate  family  legacies  of 
political  power,  much  to  the  disdain  of  many  working  class 
and  peer  citizens.  According  to  David  J  or  dan,  ‘1  n  Colombia 
theregimeis  based  on  elitedomi  nance  reinforced  by  a  thinly 
disguised  alliance  with  the  immensely  wealthy  and 
powerful  drug  cartels."12  From  the  outside  looking  in, 
Colombia's  situation  or  condition  as  a  state  is  paradoxical.  1 1 
i  s  one  of  the  d  dest  democr  aci  es  i  n  the  Western  H  emi  sphere. 
It  has  been  free  from  military  dictatorships  and  is  not 
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subject  to  the  high  level  of  ethnic  cleavages  that  challenge 
Andean  states  such  as  Peru  and  Bdivia.  Yet  it  is  also  the 
country  with  the  longest  running  civil  war. 

How  democratic  is  Colombia?  The  country  is  prcce- 
durally  democratic  since  it  has  a  record  of  elections  under 
pluralism— parties  compete  for  elected  positions.  But  there 
is  not  much  mere  than  that  to  be  found.  Political  parties  do 
not  represent  all  groups  within  society.  Sufficient  checks 
and  balances  between  the  various  branches  of  government 
do  net  exist.  There  is  no  professional  bureaucracy  to  handle 
resources  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner.  The 
government  is  not  accountable  to  the  people.  Colombia  is  a 
procedural  democracy,  as  J  ordan  explains. 

The  procedural  definition  of  demoaacy  docs  not  therefore 
exclude  the  corrupt  democratic  regime  As  long  as  a  country  is 
able  to  hd  d  el  edions  i  t  i  s  sti  1 1  con  si  dor  ed  a  democratic  regi  me. 
whether  the  government  is  corrupt  or  net.  Advocates  of  the 
procedural  definition  do  not  necessarily  believe  that 
corruption  can  be  avoided  in  an  Sectoral  system  nor  do  they 
address  the  issue  that  the  electoral  system  can  be  used  to 
maintain  corrupt  elites.  Yet  when  corruption  assists  elites  to 
manipulatethedeaoral  system,  then  accountability,  the  very 
purpose  of  the  electoral  system,  is  nullified.  In  order  to 
eimmatefalsedaimsof  democracy,  the  understanding  of  the 
democratic  regime  needs  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
procedural  definition.  It  should  take  into  account  the  potential 
symbioticrelaticnship  between  ruling  elites,  organized  cri me. 
and  the  c^obalized  financial  system.1' 

Ccmmunist  insurgent  groups  did  not  farewell  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970s,  when  they  began  their  association 
with  an  emerging  agribusiness  giant,  the  narcctraffickers. 
1 1  was  a  marri  age  made  i  n  hel  I .  gi  ven  its  effect  on  democracy 
and  human  rights.  The  guerrillas  furnished  security  for  the 
narcotraffickers,  enabling  cocaine  barons  to  grow,  harvest, 
process,  and  transport  illicit  products  to  their  main  market, 
the  United  States.  In  return,  narcotraffickers  provide  the 
guerrillas  with  funds  that  enable  them  to  provision  their 
"soldiers"  and  purchase  high  quality  automatic  weapons. 
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This  arrangement  created  narcoterrorism,  'the  use  of  drug 
traffi  ck i  ng  to  advance  the  obj  ecti  ves  of  certai  n  governments 
and  terrorist  organizations."  Guerrillas  and  drug 
traffickers  take  advantage  of  the  corruption  of  the 
government  and  its  superficial  sovereignty  and  democracy, 
based  on  deals  between  wealthy  elites,  not  the  interests  of  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

This  shotgun  marriage  between  guerrillas  and 
narcotraffickers  turned  into  a  strange  polygamy  when 
paramilitary  groups  entered  into  a  security  relationship 
with  narcotraffickers  to  fund  their  campaigns  against  the 
guerillas.  Paramilitaries  have  their  roots  in  "self-defense 
groups,  usually  peasants,  who  battle  alone  against 
guerrillas,  drug  traffickers,  and  common  criminals;  not 
surprisingly,  these  vigilantes  commit  their  share  of 
atroci  ti  es  as  wel  I . J  Origi  nal  ly  funded  by  large  I  andowners, 
the  paramilitaries  found  even  better  funding  with  the 
narcctraffickers,  which  enabled  them  to  buy  sophisticated 
small  arms,  pay  their  "soldiers"  higher  wages  than  the 
army,  and  wage  more  intense  warfare  against  the 
guerrillas.  The  real  losers  throughout  this  escalation  of 
violence  have  been  the  peasants,  caught  between  warring 
factions  and  subjected  togross  human  rights  abuses.  T othis 
scenario  add  the  armed  forces  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
national  police,  who  until  recent  years  committed  their 
share  of  extrajudicial  violence,  further  exacerbating  public 
fears.16  Yet  both  the  military  and  police  are  also  victims  in 
this  conflict.1'  Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  pdice  and 
military  have  been  unable  to  protect  citizens,  as 
government  authorities  have  been  displaced  from  many 
precincts  and  patrolling  areas  by  ambushing  guerrillas. 

The  human  costs  of  this  civil  war  are  enormous— over 
35,000  people  killed  in  the  last  decade.  Besides  police, 
military,  other  government  officials,  paramilitaries, 
guerrillas,  and  narcotraffickers,  innocent  civilians  are 
murdered  because  they  are  in  the  wrong  pi  ace  at  the  wrong 
time.  Colombians  live  in  a  state  of  ccnstant  fear  and  nocne 
is  safe  from  violence.  Wealthy  businessmen  are  kidnapped 
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for  ransom.  Poor  vi  1 1  agers  are  forced  to  support  guer  r  i  1 1  as  or 
paramilitaries,  lest  they  be  made  to  flee  their  villages  as 
refugees  of  war.  Prominent  citizens  who  participate  in  the 
peace  process  are  assassinated.10  University  professors, 
judges,  and  journalists  are  targets. 

The  FARC  has  an  army  of  at  least  15,000  sddiers,  many 
battle  hardened  and  proficient  in  the  art  of  guerrilla 
warfare;  most  of  the  key  leaders  have  20  to  30  years' 
experience  in  such  operations.  Though  outnumbered  by  the 
CdombianArmy, guerrillasare  well  trained,  equipped. and 
often  achieve  greater  combat  effect  with  fewer  forces.  For 
years  much  of  the  military  lumbered  through  halfhearted 
static  defense  operations  that  were  neither  effective  in 
developing  soldiers  whocculd  fight  nor  of  much  threat  to  the 
guerrillas.  FARC  columns  have  mere  automatic  weapons 
than  do  many  infantry  battalions.19  Drug  money— best 
estimates  put  it  at  close  to  $500  million  per  year— has 
become  a  guerrilla  force  multiplier  on  a  strategic  level. 
Without  drug  money,  their  largest  source  of  income,  the 
FARC  cannot  effectively  challenge  the  military  and  police. 
Of  course  this  assumes  that  the  guer ri  I  las  can  be  separated 
from  their  drug  money,  an  assumption  that  I  do  hold.  Yet, 
even  if  we  could  deny  them  access  to  drug  money,  that  is  not 
the  way  to  get  them  to  make  peace.  The  FARC  could  easi  ly 
increase  their  kidnapping  and  extortion  actions  to  fill  their 
war  chests. 

The  second  largest  insurgency  group,  the  ELN,  has  an 
estimated  strength  of  5,000  fighters.  Most  of  their  funding 
comes  from  kidnappings  for  ransom,  bank  robberies,  and 
contract  security  for  narcotraffickers.  They  areas  brutal  as 
the  FARC.  A  favorite  tactic  is  blowing  up  al  pipelines.  In 
October  1998  they  demolished  a  pipeline,  causing 
devastation  in  the  local  community  of  Machuca.  Seme  50 
people  were  killed  and  60  were  injured.  According  to 
Amnesty  International,  "  The  apparent  total  disregard  fer 
civilian  life  with  which  this  was  carried  out  breaches  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  of  armed  conflict,  which 
prohibit  direct  or  indiscriminate  attacks  on  civilians."11  It  is 
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noteworthy  that  when  the  FARC  tried  to  unite  guerrilla 
movements  in  1978,  it  was  criticized  by  the  ELN  for 
"splitting  the  masses  of  other  revolutionary  movements  by 
intimidation  through  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
peasants."21  While  that  may  have  been  true,  the  ELN's 
bloody  campaigns  of  terror  caused  severe  harm  to  peasants, 
just  on  a  smaller  scale  than  their  FARC  competitors. 

Paramilitary  organizations  serve  to  a  large  degree  as 
proxy  forces  of  the  government,  or  so  it  appears.  Since 
paramilitaries  are  not  accountable  to  the  government  or 
responsive  to  the  criticisms  of  human  rights  groups,  their 
performance  in  the  field  is  perceived  to  be  doing  the  dirty 
work.  Carlos  Castano  leads  an  alliance  of  paramilitary 
groups  called  the  United  Self-Defense  Units  of  Colombia 
(AUC).  Castano's  vision  for  the  AUC  is  to  elevate  it  from  a 
regional  to  a  national  actor  in  the  fight  against  guerrillas, 
and  some  believe  that  he  has  already  succeeded.  To  rise  to 
the  national  level,  the  paramilitaries  have  insinuated 
themselves  in  narcotrafficker  security  wcrk  and  drug  trade 
"taxation,  "often  displacing  guerrillas  that  performed  these 
lucrative  missions.  But  the  methods  of  the  paramilitaries 
arevery  questionable.  I  nstead  of  just  fighting  the  guerrillas 
directly,  they  also  target  thecivilian  population.  According 
to  Mark  Chernick,  'Towns  are  'cleansed'  of  anyone 
suspected  of  supporting  the  guerillas— or  any  leftist  party, 
union,  social  movement  or  progressive  church 
organization— to  demonstrate  to  the  population  at  large 
what  awaits  them  if  they  become  involved  in  such 
activities."'12 

The  years  1996  to  2000  have  established  a  new  trend. 
The  military  used  to  be  the  primary  aggressor  against  the 
FARC,  but  no  longer  is  that  true.  The  paramilitaries  are 
now  the  leading  purveyors  of  human  rights  abuses.  Their 
armed  attacks  now  double  what  the  military  and  FARC 
achieve  combined.23  Escalation  of  paramilitary  warfare, 
combined  with  indiscriminate  targeting  of  civilians,  has 
established  a  new  and  terrible  record.  Human  rights 
organizations  report  that  paramilitary  forces  are  now 
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responsible  for  an  estimated  75  to  80  percent  of  all  human 
rights  abuses,2dal though  much  of  the  violence  perpetuated 
by  guerrilla  organizations  is  not  dassified  as  human  rights 
abuse.  Most  of  Colombia's  internal  refugees  are  a 
by-product  of  paramilitary  actions  to  displace  the  FARC, 
E  L  N ,  and  thei  r  sympathizers  from  rural  vi  llages  and  towns. 
The  military  connection  to  the  paramilitaries  has  been 
reinforced  through  the  partiapation  of  former  soldiers  and 
officers,  and  even  some  retired  military  officers  in 
paramilitary  groups.  Human  rights  organizations  assert 
that  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  paramilitaries 
fight  the  northern  campaign— the  hottest  combat 
area— and  thearmy  fights  thescuthern  campaign— theless 
volatile  combat  area.25  But  there  is  no  ccndusive  proof  of 
this. 


The  government  has  had  a  mixed  record  since 
Conservative  Party  candidate  Andres  Pastrana  was  elected 
president  in  August  1998.  After  distanang  itself  from  the 
previous  presidency  of  E  rnesto  Samper  that  was  tai nted  by 
strong  drug  corruption  influence,  the  United  States  was 
eager  to  support  President  Pastrana  because  he  was  dean, 
energetic,  and  was  committed  to  making  peace  with  the 
guerrillas.  That  optimism  faded  significantly  when 
Pastrana  decided  to  cede  a  portion  of  south  central 
Colombia  to  the  FARC  as  an  autonomous  or  demilitarized 
zone— land  equal  to  the  size  of  Switzerland.  Pastrana's 
rationale  was  that  if  he  acted  in  good  faith  with  the  rebels, 
the  FARC  would  agree  to  make  peace. 

Pastrana's  plan  has  not  worked  so  far;  rather  it 
enhanced  the  FARC's  legitimacy  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  its 
own  state.2"  The  FARC  used  the  area  known  astheDe>pge 
(demilitarized  zone)  tolaunch  a  major  offensive  against  the 
Colombian  Army  in  November  1999,  to  which  President 
Pastrana  critidzed,  "It  showed  the  guerrillas  were  not 
interested  in  pursuing  a  peace  agreement."2,  Thearmy  was 
able  to  repel  the  guerrilla  offensive,  and  according  to 
General  F  er  nandoT apias  (commander  of  the  armed  forces), 
killed  morethan  a  hundred  guerrillas— all  of  thisoccurring 
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while  FARC  and  government. officials  continued  to  hold 
peace  talks  within  the Despqe^ 

Against  this  surreal  peace  process,  the  state  has  shown 
seme  i  mpr  ovements  i  n  pd  i  ce  and  mi  I  i  tary  effecti  veness,  yet 
there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  security  of 
Cdombian  citizens.  Though  the  police  have  made  some 
headway  in  reducing  the  penetration  of  narcotraffickers, 
they  are  still  regarded  as  a  corrupt  institution.  This 
explains  why  the  military  has  been  given  the  major  law 
enforcement  support  missions,  such  as  the  forming  of  an 
anti -narcotics  battalion  in  1999  that  was  funded  by  the 
United  States.  Every  soldier  in  the  unit  had  to  be 
investigated— for  possible  human  rights  violations  and 
corruption— and  cleared  before  joining  this  special  unit. 
The  military  fared  better  than  the  police  in  this  process.29 
Additionally,  the  military  is  better  suited  for  the  mission  of 
combati  ng  the  guerri  I  las'  'mi  I  i  tary'  vi  d  ence  that  safeguards 
drug  trafficking  operations.  The  United  States  and 
Cdombia  agree  that  this  unit's  mission  is  to  support  the 
police  in  fighting  narcotraffickers.  I  f  guerrillas  happen  to  be 
providing  security,  they  are  considered  to  be  legitimate 
targets.  The ccxinterdrug  battalion  works  in  concert  with 
police  units.  Several  additional  counterdrug  battalions 
weretrained  and  initiated  operations  in  2000.  The  military 
will  have  an  elite  brigade  by  mid-2001,  the  sum  of  several 
battalions. 

The  Cdombian  Army  has  significantly  improved  its 
human  rights  record  over  the  last  few  years.  Between  1998 
and  1999,  the  military  reduced  thenumber  of  human  rights 
vi  d  ati  on  charges  from  310  to  103;  for  the  fi  rst  ti  me  ever  the 
number  of  sddiers  and  officers  convicted  of  human  rights 
abuses  is  a  double  digit  figure— 22  as  of  November  1999.J1 
The  army’s  decrease  in  human  rights  abuses,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  without  also  considering  its 
correlation  tothesignificantrisein  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  paramilitaries.  As  long  as  there  is  a  plausible 
relationship  between  the  military  (and  the  national  pdice) 
and  their  "proxy  force,"  the  Cdombian  people  cannot  fully 
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trust  the  institutions  that  are  charged  with  providing 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  if  human  rights  violations  are 
combined  with  International  Humanitarian  Law 
vidations,3^  another  image  emerges.  According  to  the 
Cdombian  Council  of  J  urists,  the  "reduction  in  the  number 
of  human  rights  and  International  Law  violations 
attributed  to  Public  Forces  has  fallen  from  15.68  percent  in 
1995,  to  3.72  percent  in  1998,  and  to  2  percent  in  1999.33 

The  Cdombian  judicial  system  is  in  shambles.  Its 
collapse  began  over  a  decade  ago  when  judges  and  prosecu¬ 
tors  weregi  ven  various  choices  by  the  narcotraffickers:  take 
a  bribe,  resign  from  office,  flee  the  country,  or  be  murdered. 
Some  brave  ones,  like  Carlos  Mauro  Hoyos,  Colombia's 
attorney  general  in  1988,  stood  up  to  the  drug  dealers  and 
were  gunned  down.34  Not  having  a  strong  judiciary  to  begin 
with,  some  criminals  have  long  taken  pride  in  skirting  the 
law.  Avdding  taxes  or  smuggling  contraband  goods  was 
bad  enough,  but  now  they  face  a  system  that  i  s  over  whd  med 
and  fearful  to  act.  The  justice  system  is  characterized  by 
"criminal  impunity  from  prosecution,  government 
inefficiency,  high  levels  of  crime,  rampant  corruption,  and 
lack  of  security  and  protection  for  judicial  officials,  many  of 
whom  have  been  assassinated."35  To  fill  the  vacuum  of  the 
weakened  ruleof  law,  other  groups  havetaken  up  their  own 
forms  of  justice,  such  as  that  administered  by  paramilitary 
forces  that  often  operate  where  there  are  no  j  udges,  I  awyer  s, 
and  police.*  The  FARC  itself  provides  revolutionary  justice 
for  the  residents  of  theDesp^'eand  countless  cither  areas. 

Until  recently  Colombia  was  able  to  maintain  a  vibrant 
economy  that  was  the  envy  of  many  of  its  South  American 
neighbors,  despite  thevidence.  Rich  in  natural  resources 
such  as  oil,  bolstered  by  agricultural  products  like  coffee, 
and  supplemented  by  the  underground  economy  of  drugs,  it 
maintained  a  good  quality  of  life  for  the  upper  half  of  society, 
largely  concentrated  in  Bogota  and  a  few  other  cities.  Y et.  it 
was  living  on  borrowed  time,  as  drug  money  distorted 
consumption  patterns  in  the  economy  and  eroded  civil 
society.  The  enormous  violence  perpetrated  by  the 
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Hobbesian  trinity  has  finally  reduced  international  foreign 
i  nvestment,  and  now  the  country  is  i  n  the  mi  dst  of  the  worst 
recession  of  the  past  century/'  International  corporations 
are  reluctant  to  set  up  cr  increase  operations  in  Colombia, 
uncertain  as  to  whether  they  can  conduct  business  safely 
and  profitably.  This  maelstrom  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
Hobbesian  trinity;  there  is  a  huge  increase  in  street  crime 
that  has  further  shaken  investor  confidence  and  paralyzed 
legitimate  domestic  business  such  as  the  construction 
industry.38  It  has  also  added  to  the  "brain  flight"  of  some  of 
thecountry’s  best  and  brightest,  most  of  them  young  adults 
who  no  longer  see  a  bright  future  in  their  homeland,  but 
rather  the  shadow  of  death  all  around/9 

Strategy  Dilemmas. 

Seme  policy  analysts  have  considered  the  possibility 
that  the  U  ni  ted  States,  i  n  concert  wi  th  other  members  of  the 
OAS,  might  need  to  directly  intervene  with  military  force  in 
Cdombia.  The  rationale  is  that  the  country  cannot  defeat 
the  guerrillas,  narcotraffickers,  and  paramilitaries  on  its 
own,  even  with  additional  military  and  police  support. 
Rather  than  let  it  devdve  into  interminable  vidence  cr 
complete  civil  war,  something  should  be  done  to  save 
Cdombia  from  its  anarchic  juggernaut  acceleration.  There 
are  not  many  advocates  of  this  option,  which  has  no  chance 
of  success,  woul  d  make  matters  worse  i  n  C  ol  ombi  a,  and  reap 
great  criticism  from  our  hemispheric  neighbors.  As  already 
noted,  international  peacekeepers  welcomed  by  Colombia 
after  a  peace  accord  is  reached  could  be  positive,  but 
military  intervention  to  create  peace  is  pure  folly. 

Why  is  intervention  an  awful  strategy?  Stanley 
Hoffmann  described  the  challenges  facing  many  weak 
states  today:  "Many  are  racked  cr  wrecked  by  tribal, 
religious  or  ethnic  conflicts;  many  never  managed  to  erect 
stable  and  effective  state  structures  and  have  become  the 
theatre  of  battling  gangs  competing  for  power;  some  have 
autocrats. . .  ready  to  use  the  worst  forms  of  repression  to 
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stay  in  power.''11'1  Hoffmann’s  analysis  resonates  true  for 
Colombia  when  he  writes  about  the  weakness  of 
governmental  institutions  and  groups  fighting  fcr  political 
control.  But  Cdcmbia  certainly  is  not  a  failed  state,  like 
Somalia  or  Liberia;  or  a  murderous  state,  like  Haiti  or  Iraq 
under  military  regimes,  or  a  troubled  state,  on  the  scale  of 
Sudan.  Sri  Lanka,  or  Rwanda.41  Yes,  there  arefar  too  many 
political  murders  occurring  in  Colombia  for  the  community 
of  nations  (democratic  ones  to  be  sure)  to  ignore  or  accept. 
Colombia  may  exhibit  many  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  characteristics  of  failure,  however  it  has  not  yet 
failed.  It  is  headed  toward  thediff,  but  has  net  yet  fallen— it 
is  still  trying  to  dig  in  its  heels  to  stop  and  is  screaming  for 
help.  Though  facing  many  troubles,  it  is  still  under  a 
democratically  elected  government  that  is  trying  earnestly 
to  make  peace,  respect  human  rights,  and  provide  security 
for  its  people.  It  dees  not  meet  the  definition  of  a  troubled 
state,  although  one  might  argue  that  its  weak  and  fragile 
government  is  not  out  of  danger  to  become  one. 

Cdombia  is  a  failing  state  that  is  desperately  trying  to 
turn  itself  around.  It  is  failing  because  it  has  been  "breaking 
down  as  a  result  of  [i  ts]  i  nabi  I  i  ty  to  establ  i  sh  I  egi  ti  macy  wi  th 
any  degree  of  certainty."42  The  administration  of  President 
Pastrana  acknowledges  this. 

There  is  noquestion  that  Cdombia  suffers  from  the  problems 
cf  a  state  yet  to  consolidate  its  pews:  a  lack  cf  confidence  in 
the  capacity  cf  the  armed  forces,  the  police,  and  the  judicial 
system  to  guarantee  order  and  security;  a  credibility  crisis  at 
different  levels  and  in  different  agsicies  of  government;  and 
corr  u  pt  practi  ces  i  n  the  pub  i  c  and  pr  i  vate  sectors.  A 1 1  th  i  s  has 
been  fed  and  aggravated  by  the  enormous  destabi  lizing  effects 
cf  drug  trafficking,  which,  with  vast  economic  resources,  has 
constantly  generated  jndiscrimnate  violence  while  under¬ 
mining  our  values. . . . 

Humanitarian  intervention  in  Colombia  by  a  multi¬ 
national  force  is  a  scenario  to  bea  voided  at  all  costs.  Neither 
the  United  Nations  (U  N.)  nor  the  OAS  has  legitimate 
authority  to  intervene.  The  administration  of  President 
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P  astr  ana  sti  1 1  has  sever  ei  gnty.  1 1  i  s  a  I  egi  ti  mate  govern  ment 
with  international  standing.  Hoffmann  explains  the 
important  linkage  between  intervention  and  sovereignty. 

The  case  against  intervention  has  a  hardcore:  it  isthedefencecf 
the  norm  of  sovereignty,  coma  stone  of  the  inter-state  or  da 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  Sovereignty  is  seen  by  its 
champ< cns.  not  as  a  licence  fa  excesses  a  atrai ties  at  home  a 
abroad,  but  as  a  protection  of  a  society's  individuals  and  groups 
from  extanal  control— benevdent  pahaps.  but  alien  and 
imposed.  The  sovaegn  state  is  deemed  to  be  the  prctecta  ct 
security  and  property  of  its  subjects,  as  in  H  ofcfces’  L  anathan:  a 
the  guardian  of  their  rights,  as  in  Locke  and  Mill;  a  the 
expression  erf  their  collective  will,  as  in  Rousseau.  Even  if,  in 
practice,  the  state  is  cne  which  violates  some  of  these  rights, 
assaults  the  security  and  propaty  of  some  of  its  subjects,  and 
lacks  a  "general  will"  because  of  a  dash  erf  antagonistic  group 
wills  that  tear  sodety  apart,  faeign  intrusion  is  still  seen  as  a 
greata  evil.4' 

Intervention  is  wrong  for  a  second  reason.  The 
Cdcmbian  people  are  dead  set  against  outside  powers 
asserting  military  authority  within  their  land,  although  a 
poll  revealed  a  majority  of  the  business  class  favors  U.S. 
military  intervention.  The  will  of  the  people  is  to  make 
peace.  Citizens  turned  out  by  the  millions  to  support  the 
government,  and  express  their  disgust  with  the  enormous 
loss  of  lives  and  their  desire  for  a  Colombian  solution. 

The  third  reason  is  that  the  OAS  and  U.N.  would 
repudiate  any  parties  to  this  action.  While  both 
organizations  have  expressed  increasing  criticism  over 
Colombia's  inability  to  safeguard  human  rights,  neither  is 
ready  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  foreign  treeps  on 
Colombian  soil.  They  are  using  diplomatic  means  to 
encourage  the  country  to  make  its  Plan  Cdombia  a  reality, 
especially  since  President  Pastrana  has  aggressively 
argued  against  intervention  and  for  greater  international 
cooperation  in  the  peace  process."'’ 

The  final  reason  to  be  wary  of  intervention  is  that  the 
FARC  and  ELN  might  actually  benefit  from  a  multinational 
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invasion.  As  stated  earlier,  an  enormous  force  is  required  to 
pacify  Colombia,  morethan  countries  arewillingtocommit. 
An  undersized  force  of  conventional  ability  is  no  match  for 
guerrilla  units  operating  in  challenging  terrain  led  by 
comandantes  who  have  been  executing  successful 
ambushes  for  decades.  Once  this  multinational  force 
suffered  significant  casualties— just  a  few  U.S.  casualties 
given  today's  force  protection  conscious  military— it  would 
cease  to  be  effective.  The  rebels  might  even  do  better  with 
recruiting  under  the  banner  of  nationalism.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  begin  to  take  into  account  what  roles  would  be 
played  by  the  narcotraffickers  and  paramilitaries.  A 
multinational  force  could  not  safeguard  human  rights  in 
this  most  challenging  environment. 

Even  if  one  subscribes  to  a  communitarian  version  of 
liberalism  that  values  human  rights  over  sovereignty, 
Colombian  intervention  still  does  not  makesense.48  Whileit 
is  never  a  good  idea  to  place  too  much  value  on  a  leader. 
President  Pastrana  has  demonstrated  that  his 
administration  is  committed  to  protecting  human  rights, 
improving  justice,  and  extending  opportunity  to  all 
Colombians.  It  is  clear  he  understands  ‘the  moral  standing 
of  soci ety  r ests  on  i  ts  a bi  I  i  ty  to  respect  and  protect  t he  r  i gh ts 
of  its  members  and  on  the/ consent,  explicit  or  implicit,  to 
its  rules  and  institutions.'"  Pastrana  exemplifies  many  of 
the  leadership  virtues  extol  led  by  Laurence  Whitehead,  but 
came  up  short  in  being  able  ‘to  divert  attention  from 
i ntractabl e  obstad es.,,5°  T o  resol  ve  this,  he  must  exert  mere 
contrd  over  the  guerrillas  and  advance  the  peace  process. 
Nonetheless,  as  long  as  the  Colombian  government 
continues  to  improve  its  record,  what  better  solution  can 
outside  powers  offer? 

I  f  i  nterventi  on  i  s  net  a  vi  abl  e  strategy,  the  U  ni ted  States 
might  try  to  muddle  through  with  its  support  of  a  war 
against  drugs.  The  narcotraffickers  area  major  reason  why 
the  guerrillas  and  paramilitaries  are  so  paverful.  Drug 
money  constitutes  a  major  portion  of  their  war  chests.  The 
question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is  whether  a 
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counterdrug  strategy  can  be  effective  in  stopping  the 
growing,  harvesting,  processing,  and  transporting  of  drugs. 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
General  (retired)  Barry  McCaffrey  pants  to  the  answer. 

Drug  czar  Barry  McCaffrey  yesterday  blamed  the  Clinton 
administration  and  Congress  fcr  failing  to  provide  an  aid 
package  of  mere  than  SI  billion  fcr  expanded  assistance  to  the 
CO emb an  pdiceand  military  tofight  theexportation  of  cocaine 
and  heroin.  ‘Colombia  is  out  of  contrd,  it  is  a  flipping 
nightmare  If  webdieveour  own  rhetoric,  I  think  a  pervasive 
argument  can  be  made  that  the  i  nterests  of  the  American  people 
would  be  served  by  this  assistance  package  We  ne«J  to  have  a 
coherent,  I cngti  me  democratic  response  m  the  region.  This  is  a 
pditical  decision,  but  we  are  after  the  drugs."  he  said,  adding 
that  the  package  was  not  intended  to  interfere  in  Colombia’s 
civil  war. 1 

Merely  fighting  drugs  will  not  build  democracy  in 
Cdombia,  even  if  those  who  are  protecting  drug  traffickers 
arefair  game.  A  leng-term  democratic  response  can  only  be 
implemented  if  the  country  is  secure  and  stable.  Security 
comes  before  democracy.  Fighting  drugs  and  those  who 
protect  the  narcotraffickers  is  not  going  to  establish  peace. 
Guerrillas  and  paramilitaries  will  fight  on  because  the 
government  is  unableto  defend  its  citizens  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  mountains  and  jungles.  The  military  and 
police  cannot  assert  pervasive  and  ubiquitous  authority 
throughout  the  country.  Our  government  suffers  from 
policy  gridlock  that  is  due  to  competing  visions  of  Colombia, 
which  further  exacerbates  the  situation. 

Fighting  drugs  does  not  solve  the  alarming  human 
rights  conundrum.  It  will  not  keep  the  paramilitaries  and 
guerrillas  from  continuing  a  dirty  war.  Even  if  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  can  be  placed  on  the  narcotraffickers,  they  will 
react  as  they  have  in  the  past— move  operations  elsewhere 
in  Colombia  or  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  rideout  the  storm. 
They  might  even  target  other  border  countries.  This  will 
only  create  instability  elsewhere,  much  like  pressing  on  a 
balloon  in  one  place  and  having  it  pop  cut  somewhere  else 
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Cdombia  is  begi  nning  totake a  stronger  stand  in  support  of 
human  rights,  including  bringing  paramilitary  gunmen  to 
justice.52  In  spite  of  change  in  government  policy,  the 
human  rights  record  is  still  unsatisfactory.  For  many  years, 
abuses  were  largely  confined  to  the  armed  forces  and  the 
guerillas.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the  assassinations  were 
"contract  hits"  paid  for  by  the  narcotraffickers  and  fulfilled 
by  sicarios,  professional  "hit  men."  The  war  is  dirtier 
because  paramilitaries  are  clearly  out  of  control  and 
i  ncreasi  ng  thei  r  operations.  The  state  cannot  di  stance  itsel  f 
from  the  paramilitaries— evidence  demonstrates  the 
enduring  tie.  3 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  guerrillas  have  been  more  favored 
among  human  rights  groups  than  the  paramilitaries.  If 
there  is  a  bias  among  human  rights  groups,  both  at  the 
national  and  international  levels,  it  is  to  the  left  and  net  the 
right.  This  expl  ai  ns  the  instances  of  paramilitariesdaiming 
that  they  killed  a  guerrilla,  while  ethers  daim  that  the 
individual  was  a  member  of  a  human  rights  group  and  not  a 
guerrilla.53  Government  offidals  often  complain  that  the 
human  rights  groups  are  eager  to  pant  out  abuses  by  the 
military,  police,  and  paramilitaries,  but  are  very  slow  to 
criticize  the  guerrillas.55  Such  are  the  gray  areas  of  dirty 
war. 

The  most  innocent  victims  of  conflict  are  children.  The 
guerrillas  are  the  worst  offenders  when  it  comes  to 
recruiting  children  as  combatants.  The  paramilitaries  also 
have  children  in  their  ranks,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The 
paramilitaries  use  children  as  their  "eyes  and  ears"— they 
provide  some  of  the  best  intelligence  on  guerrillas  since  they 
are  often  not  suspected  of  collaborating  due  to  their 
puerility.  On  theother  hand,  theFARC  has  no  compunction 
about  using  children  as  combatants.  Some  of  the  children 
are  as  young  as  9  years  of  age.5" 
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A  New  Strategy  for  Colombia. 

Until  President  Pastrana  was  elected,  Colombia 
exemplified  what  David  Jordan  calls  an  anocratic 
state— "the  procedural  features  of  democracy  while 
retaining  thefeatures  of  an  autocracy,  where  the  ruling  elite 
face  no  accountability."57  Pastrana  is  not  beholden  to  drug 
interests,  nor  does  he  advocate  an  elitist  status  quo 
approach.  His  goal  is  to  make  peace  and  improve 
opportunity  for  all  Colombians.5'  Yet  Colombia  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  become  a  truly  democratic  state.  The  United 
States  can  assist,  but  it  will  require  a  completely  new 
strategy  that  is  unconventional,  comprehensive,  supportive 
of  democracy,  and  makes  use  of  a  huge  and  untapped 
resource,  the  people. 

The  better  sol  u ti on  i s  to  adopt  an  i  ntegrated  approach  to 
restore  security  that  maintains  accountability  of  the 
government  to  the  people  for  their  security.59  This  requires 
applying  dd  ideas  to  a  new  situation— Colombia's  complex 
circumstances.  To  defeat  this  Hobbesian  trinity,  the  will  of 
the  people  must  be  mobilized,  represented,  and  utilized  to 
create  a  democratic  peace  in  their  war-tern  land.  A  new 
Cdombia  must  be  created,  one  town  at  a  time.  Thecnly  way 
to  defeat  the  forces  of  disintegration  and  anarchy  is  to 
establish  security  progressively— one  town,  then  another, 
and  soon.  This  new  constellation  of  interlocking  population 
centers  has  the  potential  to  achieve  safety  through  defense, 
respect  for  human  rights,  political  sovereignty,  establish¬ 
ment  of  theruleof  law,  unencumbered  commerce,  and  a  new 
tietothenational  government.  Though  a  difficult  mission  to 
achieve,  the  will  of  the  Colombian  people  can  make  a 
strategic  difference. 

I  n  short,  the  internal  defense  of  Colombia  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  much  I  ike  the  militia  system  that 
supported  the  creation  erf  the  United  States  through  their 
numbers  and  unconventional  tactics.  The  government  in 
Bogota  is  already  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
vol  untary  constabul  ary  force,  somethi  ng  very  different  than 
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past  self-defense  initiatives  that  failed.60  An  essential 
component  that  increases  the  likelihood  of  success  is  the 
integration  of  national  support  to  the  towns.  To  make 
security  a  reality,  the  judiciary,  police,  and  military  must 
establish  an  enduring  relationship  with  every  community. 
Presently,  guerrillas  control  (have  more  influence  in  than 
the  government)  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
Cdombian  landmass.  Beyond  the  Despqe  (which  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  country),  rebelscontrol  many  villages 
and  towns,  displacing  judges,  pdice,  and  military.  Only  the 
paramilitaries  have  achieved  any  lasting  success  in 
reclaiming  populated  areas,  but  their  unlawful  methods 
and  links  to  narcotraffickers  are  unacceptable. 

The  national  pdice  and  armed  forces  cannot  defeat  the 
guerrillas,  at  least  presently.  At  best  they  have  been  able  to 
repel  major  attacks  by  the  FARC.  They  may  slow  the 
narcotraffickers— no  one  seriously  believes  they  can  be 
defeated,  even  with  support  fromthellnited  States.  Neither 
the  national  police  nor  the  armed  forces  are  committed  to 
vanquishing  the  paramilitaries.  While  these  private  armies 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  the  police  and  military 
have  been  largely  unable  to  do,  they  represent  a  strong 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  human  rights 
of  ci ti zens.  T hese unaccou ntabl e forces  must  becompel  I ed  to 
turn  the  fight  over  to  the  national  police,  armed  forces,  and 
the  new  militia. 

There  is  a  recent  Andean  case  for  the  successful 
employment  of  a  militia  or  civilian  defense  force.  I  n  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s,  Peru  experienced  both  failure  and 
success  with  a  peasant  militia  system  known  as  rondas 
camp&inas.  These  self-defense  organizations  were  only 
marginally  successful  before  the  government  trained, 
equipped,  and  supported  the  village-based  system  of 
defense  against  Sendero  Luminoso  and  Tupac  Amaru 
guerrilla  forces.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  government 
taught  people  basic  defense  skills  and  provided  them  with 
defensive  weapons  and  army  advisors  (who  were  connected 
to  mi  I  i  tary  reaction  forces),  peasants  succeeded  i  n  pr ovi  di  ng 
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effective  security  for  their  communities."1  David  Scott 
Palmer,  in  assessing  the  rondas  campesinas,  noted  that 
they  fulfilled  pditical  as  well  as  defensive  military  roles  by 
strengthening  the  organization  of  local  communities.  He 
also  noted  that  part  of  their  success  was  because  they 
"proved  to  match  more  d osel  y  peasants'  percepti  ons  of  thei  r 
immediate  needs  than  anything  Sendero  [Luminoso]  was 
prepared  to  offer.’*2 

Militias  are  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  Not  serving  as  a  standing  military  force,  they  are 
dvilians  first,  then  citizen  soldiers.  They  are  accountable 
first  to  their  community.  Human  rights  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  protected  because  dvic  leaders  provide 
immediate  control  of  the  militias.  The  next  level  of 
command  is  the  national  military  authority.  Self-defense 
forces  exclude  paramilitary  soldiers  and  leaders,  unless 
they  have  been  screened  for  human  rights  abuses  and 
d  eared.  Everyoneinthecommunity  whovolunteerstoserve 
is  net  only  pledging  to  defend  their  community  against 
guerrillas,  narcctraffickers,  and  paramilitaries,  they  are 
also  pledging  to  follow  the  laws  of  land  warfareand  protect 
the  rights  of  the  dtizens  of  their  village,  town,  or  aty.  The 
militia  or  constabulary  force  is  the  glue  that  holds  the 
community  together.  It  integrates  military,  police,  courts, 
local  government,  social  services,  education,  commerce, 
churches,  and  dvicorganizations.  Citizen  sddiers  also  have 
the  potential  to  reunite  Colombia  as  a  caintry,  through 
improved  ties  to  the  national  government  and  the 
establishment  of  an  allegiant  dvic  culture. 

The  constabulary  force's  most  urgent  mission  is  to  rid 
the  community  of  fear.  Only  when  this  is  accomplished  can 
there  be  any  hope  of  positive  change.  An  effective  strategy 
must  therefore  incorporate  strong  measures  to  rebuild  a 
sense  of  security  under  the  rule  of  law.  Before  political, 
economic  and  social  changes  can  construct  a  mere  broadly 
democratic  Colombia,  dtizens  must  be  assured  that  "they 
areprotected  in  [their]  lives,  liberties,  and  property  and  all 
that  pertains  to  them.'0'  It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to 
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understand  this  si  nee  they  havenot  experienced  fear  on  the 
level  that  )  udith  Shklar  describes  based  on  personal 
knowledge  from  another  time  and  place. 


Given  the  inevitability  of  that  inequality  of  military,  pcfice, 
and  persuasive  power,  which  is  called  government.  thae  is 
evidaitly  always  much  to  be  afraid  cf.  And  one  may,  thus,  be 
less  indined  to  celebrate  the  blessings  cf  libaty  than  to 
consida  the  dangas  of  tyranny  and  war  that  threatas  it.  Fa 
thislibaalismthebasicunitsof  pditicallifearenot  discursive 
and  reflecting  pasons,  na  patrictic  scfdier -citizens.  na 
enagetic  litigants,  but  the  weak  and  the  pcwaful.  ...  A 
minimal  levd  of  fear  is  implied  in  any  system  of  law.  and  the 
libaalism  of  fear  dees  na  dream  a  an  end  a  public,  coaove 
government.  The  fear  it  does  want  to  prevent  is  that  which  is 
created  by  arbitrary,  unexpected,  unnecessary,  and 
unlicensed  acts  a  face  and  by  habitual  and  pavasiveacts  a 
cruelty  and  tature  pafamed  by  military,  paramilitary,  and 
police  agents  in  any  regime.1' 


When  you  add  guerillas  and  narcotraffickers  to  Shklar's 
realm  of  fear,  the  level  of  personal  terror  multiplies 
exponentially.  Viol encecomes  from  every  direction.  Thereis 
noway  of  knowing  when  or  who  might  be  killed.  Death  may 
come  fer  those  whose  village  happens  to  be  near  an  oil 
pipeline  that  explodes  into  a  firesterm  because  the  ELN 
considered  it  a  I ucrative  target  to  weaken  the  state.  People 
are  eliminated  by  the  paramilitaries  for  conducting  trade 
with  guerilla  supporters.  Thosetrying  touphold  the  law  are 
also  targeted  by  narcotraffickers.  The  randomness  of 
violence  has  a  most  chilling  effect  on  people's  daily  lives. 
Francisco  de  Roux  understands  this  Cdombian  phenom¬ 
enon  very  well. 


But  reality  is  different.  These  pecple...are  afraid.  There  is 
uncertainty  fer  the  future.  There  is  war.  and  it  reflats  in 
Barrancabermga  of  burned  buses  and  Hack  smoke  coming  exit 
cf  cil-pipes  in  flams.  On  the  side  reads,  leading  to  the  feet 
trails,  burned  corpses  are  feund  and  there  persists  the 
uncertain  fee  i  ng  of  the  possible"!  east  bulla". . .  Familiesfrcm 
neighlxxhood  comrrunes  locking  up  themselves  at  6  p.m.  in  a 
narrow  room  remember  other  times  in  the  street  when  the 
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conversation  arrcng  neghbors  stretched  far  into  the  night 
breeze,  full  of  stori es,  song,  and  r hyth ms.  N ow 1 he popu I ar  spots 
of  the  rive"  pert  are  almost  empty."' 


Henry  Shue  also  addresses  the  i  mportanceof  ccmbati  ng 
fear  by  placing  security  on  his  short  list  of  basic  rights.  For 
Colombians  Shue’s  logic  is  compelling.  He  clearly 
understands  that,  particularly  in  the  developing  world,  not 
much  can  be  realized  unless  security  is  first  guaranteed  for 
all  citizens. 

No  one  can  enjoy  any  right  that  is  supposedly  pretectal  by 
society  if  someone  can  credibly  threaten  him  or  ha  with 
rrurda.  rape,  beatings,  etc.  whoi  he  or  she  tries  to  enjoy  the 
alleged  riejit.  Such  threats  to  physical  security  are  among  the 
most  serious  and— in  much  of  the  world— the  most  widespread 
hindrances  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  right.  If  any  rigu  is  to  be 
exercised  except  at  great  risk,  physical  security  must  be 
protected.  In  the  absence  of  physical  security  people  are  unable 
to  use  any  ether  rights  that  scoety  may  be  said  to  be  protecting 
without  being  liable  to  oicounta  many  d  the  worst  danoas 
they  would  encounta  if  sooay  wae  not  protating  rights. * 

To  fight  fear  and  promote  security,  Colombia  must 
develop  ties  that  bind  its  society  together.  Supporting  a 
strong  and  accountable  constabulary  force  or  militia  is  an 
important  part  of  creating  unity  and  strengthening  regime 
legitimacy.  What  will  it  take  to  make  citizen  soldiers 
competent  guardians  of  their  communities?  First,  a  cadreof 
mi  I  i  tary  officers  and  sddiers  must  be  dedicated  to  trai  ni  ng  a 
town's  mi  I iti a  volunteers.  Thecadremust  spend  at  least  one 
month  teaching  vdunteers  the  basics:  maintaining  and 
firing  a  shotgun  (defensive  weapon),  defensive  fighting 
positions  (tactical  emplacement),  tactical  movement  under 
fire,  cover  and  concealment,  unit  drill  (cohesion  and 
coordination),  communications  (internal  and  external),  first 
aid  techniques,  physical  training,  chain  of  command,  and 
military  ethics  (human  rights).  The  senior  civic  leader  who 
demonstrates  military  ability  isthen  p»l  aced  i  n  charge  of  the 
unit,  along  with  several  subordinate  leaders  who  assist  the 
commander.  Community  militias  are  provided  a  retired 
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military  officer  (on  a  voluntary  basis)  as  an  advisor.  The 
advisor  supports  the  militia  commander  with  tactical 
advice,  yet  is  not  in  the  chain  of  command.  Civilian 
volunteers  who  pass  militia  training  are  issued  shotguns, 
ammunition,  cleaning  kit,  and  uniform.  They  swear  an  oath 
to  defend  each  cither,  their  community,  and  the  Republic  of 
Cdombia. 

Once  established,  the  government  supports  each 
community’s  militia,  directly  and  indirectly.  Within  each 
municipality,  the  national  police  coordinate  daily  with 
militia  leaders  to  exchange  information,  update  defensive 
requirements,  plan  training,  and  make  themselves 
available  to  citizens  who  wish  to  speak  with  them  about 
security  concerns.  These  meetings  may  include  other 
representatives  (church  officials,  human  rights  workers, 
judges,  etc.).  The  militia  leader  has  an  office  in  the  police 
station  that  is  outfitted  with  a  military  radio  to  contact 
military  units  and  other  militia  units  in  the  area.  Each 
community  militia  can  call  cn  the  military  to  provide  a 
reacticn  force  of  soldiers  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an 
attack  against  their  town  or  village.  I  f  nearby,  these  soldiers 
can  be  quickly  transposed  by  military  vehicles  to  the 
troubled  community  and  reinforce  militia  effcrts.  If  far 
away,  this  forcecan  air  assault  by  hel  icopter  to  the  hot  spot. 
Depending  cn  the  level  of  threat,  a  reaction  force  could 
rangein  sizefroma  platccn  (40  soldiers)  toa  brigade(l,500 
or  mor  e  sol  d  i  er  s ) .  A  n  i  n  t  er  I  ock  i  n  g  w  eb  of  secu  r  i  t  y  i  s  ef f  ect  i  v  e 
and  efficient;  it  is  the  best  method  of  fighting  fear  and 
encouraging  respect  for  civil  authority.bl 

Militias  require  other  support  from  the  national 
government.  They  should  be  paid  for  training  pericds  and 
when  activated  to  defend  their  communities.  The  army 
needs  toset  up  mobile  teams  that  periodically  review  militia 
performance,  addressing  such  matters  as  tactical 
competence,  unit  morale,  equipment  readiness,  and 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  land  warfare  (protection  of 
human  rights).  The  army  also  must  set  up  a  legal 
commission  to  investigate,  prosecute,  and  punish 
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militiamen  who  violate  military  law.  This  cannot  be 
emphasized  enough.  Militias  must  be  accountable,  net  only 
within  a  command  structure,  but  also  to  a  code  of  justice 
that  punishes  citizen  sddiers  ftx  violating  the  rights  of 
community  members.  Militia  members  must  clearly 
understand  they  are  to  discharge  their  duties  within  the 
ruleof  law,  uni  ike  the  brutal  paramilitaries,  whobreak  the 
law  by  taking  "justice"  into  their  own  hands,  and  violate 
human  rights  in  the  name  of  security. 

Once  communities  are  more  secure,  the  strategy 
changes.  The  national  government  is  obligated  to  fulfill 
other  basic  needs  of  the  people.  Though  Colombia's  average 
incomeis  in  theupper  half  of  South  American  countries,  the 
distribution  of  income  in  Colombia  has  become  mere  skewed 
in  the  1990s— the  rich  are  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  are 
getting  poorer.  This  wide  gap  between  rich  and  poor  does 
much  to  support  the  growth  in  theguerilla  support  base,  not 
to  mention  narcotraffickers  and  paramilitaries.  Unless 
economic  opportunity  can  be  created,  and  the  government 
can  takeaction  toreach  out  tothedisadvantaged,  Colombia 
will  remain  mired  in  anarchy. 

Government  efforts  to  create  an  improved  environment 
for  the  expansion  of  economic  activity  can  take  many  for  ms. 
The  military  can  take  on  civic  action  projects  that  have 
proven  beneficial  to  stability  and  growth  elsewherein  South 
America.  9  Improving  roads,  building  bridges,  supporting 
medical  dinics,  transporting  food,  improving  water  sources, 
assisting  schools,  and  developing  youth  programs  are  some 
of  the  things  that  the  military  can  do  to  help  rural 
communities  grow.  The  national  government  must  also 
i mprovetheeffecti veness of  i ts ci vi I  servants  whoaretasked 
with  bureaucratic  responsibilities  for  support  of 
infrastructure.  Corruption  is  pervasive,  causing  rural 
communities  to  go  without  projects  that  were  promised, 
funded,  paid  for,  but  never  executed.  In  a  secure 
environment,  international  development  aid  can  flow 
through  the  national  government  to  remote  communities, 
providing  small  business  loans,  job  training,  and 
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agricultural  assistance.  Colombia  can  rekindle  ties  to  its 
people  by  extending  economic  assistance  to  the  millions  of 
citizens  who  are  currently  impoverished. 

I  n  order  for  Colombia  to  begi  n  reclamation  of  its  land  and 
people,  outside  support  is  required,  particularly  sinceit  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  economic  recession.  Already  the  third 
largest  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  it  will  take  much  mere 
to  save  Colombia  from  the  demens  that  haunt  it  and  protect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens.  Current  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cdombia  is  incomplete  at  best.  1  We  are  far  too  eager  to 
fight  drugs,  tooafraidof  counterinsurgency  operations,  and 
clearly  placing  the  Pastrana  administration  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  to  support  a  strategy  that  the 
Colombian  people  do  not  find  convincing.  The  wrong 
memories  of  operations  in  Central  America  and  Vietnam 
have  created  a  knee-jerk  reaction  against  fighting 
insurgency.  Further  exacerbating  this  situation  is  a  strong 
propensity  for  human  rights  organizations,  members  of 
Congress,  and  media  elites  to  protest  any  type  of 
counterinsurgency  support  because  of  the  human  rights 
abuses  that  have  been  committed  around  the  world  by 
police,  military,  and  paramilitary  forces.  ' 

I I  is  i  mperati  ve  that  the  U  nited  States  support  this  new 
militia  strategy.  It  mobilizes  the  will  of  the  people,  places 
them  i  n  control  of  thei  r  security,  hel  ps  them  to  red ai  m  thei r 
communities,  improves  avil  sodety.  and  guards  against 
human  rights  abuses.  The  militia  has  the  potential  to 
displace  the  guerrillas  and  encourage  them  to  make  peace 
and  end  this  civil  war.  In  order  tomakethis  militia  a  reality 
and  a  success.  Washington  must  assist  with  funding  of  this 
proposal.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  promote 
democracy,  preserve  domestic  tranquility,  create  a  secure 
environment  for  commerce,  and  protect  human  rights. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  full  support  of  the 
Cd  ombi  an  peace  process.  Y  et  thi  s  process  has  accompl  i  shed 
very  littleso far.  Theguerrillas  are  making  a  mockery  of  the 
negotiations.  They  were  happy  to  take  the  Despqe,  but  are 
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loath  to  concede  anything  that  might  diminish  their  power. 
They  will  make  peace  when  they  are  forced  to  accept  terms 
of  peace.  Their  situation  is  too  paver fu I,  lucrative,  and 
secure  Already  their  public  support  is  waning.  '  Their 
strategy  of  violence  has  convinced  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  that  it  is  time  for  peace.  Current  strategies  are 
beginning  to  make  it  less  profitable  to  be  a  guerrilla, 
particularly  when  elite  forces  are  now  targeting 
narcctraffickers  and  their  security.  The  missing  strategic 
I  i  nk  i  s  how  to  make  them  more  i  nsecu  re,  so  they  mi  ght  want 
to  have  a  peaceful  settlement.  No  current  action  is 
accompl  i  sh  i  ng  that .  so  i  t  i  s  ti  me  to  consi  der  a  new  strategy. 

U.S.  national  interests  in  these  issues  go  beyond  the 
borders  of  Colombia  and  have  major  consequences  for  our 
national  security.  These  problems  have  great  regional 
i  mpact .  Col ombi  a's  ci  vi  I  war  di  spl aced  over  a  mi  1 1  i  on  peopl  e, 
seme  cf  whom  have  migrated  to  neighboring  countries. 
Guerrillas  and  narcotraffickers  have  penetrated  the  border 
countries,  of  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Panama.7''  The  effects  of  the  drug  trade  are  also  felt  in 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Whether  it  is 
support  of  the  drug  trade  or  consumption,  the  corruption 
and  human  loss  is  very  significant.  Furthermore,  Colombia 
is  of  huge  economic  importance  to  the  U  nited  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere,  far  bey  end  natural  resources.  If 
Mexico  is  the  gateway  to  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas  (FTAA— proposed  for  2005),  then  Colombia  is  the 
linchpin.  If  Colombia  is  not  stabilized,  there  will  be  no 
hemispheric  economic  community.  It  will  be  an  all  or 
nothing  proposition  when  it  comes  to  South  America,  so 
Cdombia  weighs  heavily  upon  our  ability  to  extend  free 
tradethreughout  theAmericas.  Wemust  safeguard  cur  own 
hemispheric  interests  by  supporting  democracy. 
F  urthermcre,  it  is  high  time  the  U  nited  States  developed  a 
new  political-military  strategy  for  the  Americas,  one  that 
changes  structure,  orientation,  attitudes,  and  techniques. 
In  so  doing  we  will  have  a  greater  ability  to  promote 
democracy,  protect  human  rights,  react  quickly  for 
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humanitarian  assistance,  extend  free  trade,  and  build 
enduring  relationships  that  create  better  understanding 
and  cooperation.'* 


Heading  the  Wrong  Way. 

The  events  of  2000  do  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of 
Cdombia.  Bogota  is  about  to  concede  another  despqe to  the 
ELN.  Larry  Rohter  paints  a  troubling  picture  in  The  New 
York  Time s. 

They  say  necessity  is  the  rrxXhcr  of  m venticn,  but  desperation 
can  also  be  its  source.  In  Cdcmbia,  a  government  frustrated 
by  its  i  nab  lity  to  aid  three  decades  erf  warfare  with  two  major 
gjerrilla  insurgencies  is  now  seeking  peace  by  granting  both 
movements  one  of  the  things  they  crave  meet:  uncontested 
territory  erf  ther  own. . . ,  This  has  left  two  zenes  a  kind  of 
never-never  land  where  it  Is  not  dear  who  is  in  charge cr  how 
the  zones  lit  into  the  rest  of  the  ccuntry.  ‘T'ou  are  see  ng,  in  a 
sense,  the  hdlowing-cut  of  government  in  critical  regions  of 
Latin  America  and  its  replacement  by  individuals  who  are,  in 
fact,  introducing  a  narco-government,  a  small  narco-empire" 
Peter  Romeo,  the  State  Department's  senior  official  fer  Latin 
American  affairs,  warned  last  week.*' 


This  ccncession  strategy  to  advance  peace  negotiations 
has  net  fared  well.  The  FARC  is  now  stronger  politically.  It 
is  a  de  facto  government  in  the  process  of  levying  a  "peace 
tax"  c n  citizens  and  enterprises  within  its  zone.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  ELN  used  terrorist  acts  (sabotage  and 
kidnapping)  to  force  President  Pastrana  to  concede  another 
zone .  Colombia  moves  further  away  from  peace  by 
appeasing  guerrillas.  Only  demonstrations  of  government 
force  and  resdvecan  deter  guerrillas  from  further  violence 
and  make  peace  something  they  desire.'9  Enrique  Santos 
Calderdn,  co-director  of  the  Colombian  newspaper  El 
Tiempo,  reflected  the  growing  frustration  of  the  people; 
"President  Pastrana  is  a  hostage  of  the  peace  process  with 
the  F  A  RC  .'B~  There  i  s  no  movement  i  n  the  peace  process;  the 
guer  ri  I  las  ccncede  nothi  ng.  Thei  r  argument  i  s  that  they  wi  1 1 
not  negoti  ate  unti  I  the  government  halts  what  they  assert  i  s 
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a  government  alliance  with  the  paramilitary  forces. 
Moreover,  the  FARC  opposes  including  any  dialogue  with 
paramilitary  organizations.  This  resistance  by  the  FARC 
was  criticized  by  Fabian  Marulanda,  the  bishop  of 
Florenda,  who  said,  ‘This  is  like  the  behavior  of  a  small 
child  who  gets  in  a  huff  and  who  won’t  talk  anymore. 

The  results  of  battlefield  operations  have  been  mixed. 
From  November  1999  until  May  2000  the  military  had 
increasing  success  in  combat  against  rebel  forces.82 
I  mproved  U  .S.  support  played  a  part  in  themilitary  gains  in 
thei  r  fi  ght  agai  nst  the  rebel  s,  but  equal  I  y  i  mportant  was  the 
transition  within  the  military's  senior  leadership— from 
bureaucrats  to  combat  veterans  with  mobile  brigade 
experience.  By  October  2000  the  situation  changed 
significantly.  The  military  offensive  to  recover  the 
Putumayo  region  inthescxith  was  met  with  strong  guerrilla 
resistance,  nodoubt  duetofactthat  thisarea  isa  major  drug 
producing  area  and  source  of  rebel  funding.  Paramilitary 
forces  are  also  fighting  to  protect  their  financial 
interests— protection  money  from  the  narcotraffickers— 
and  provide  a  measure  of  security  that  neither  the  military 
nor  police  have  been  able  achieve. 

Beth  military  and  guerrillas  have  suffered  increased 
casualties.83  The  military  was  particularly  disheartened 
when,  in  addition  to  losing  56  soldiers  during  a  FARC 
campaign,  they  lost  one  of  their  prized  Black  Hawk 
helicopters.  Yet  the  senior  military  commander  in  the  area 
cal  I  ed  the  battl  e  a  vi  dory  for  Col  ombi  an  forces.85  To  be  sure, 
mcraleison  theupswingamongthesoldiers.  ButtheFARC 
is  arguably  winning  the  larger  war  in  three  major  ways. 
First,  they  are  causing  further  instability  among  the 
civilians  in  the  region  and  frustrating  military  and  police 
efforts.05  This  i  nstabi  I  ity  i  s  rooted  i  n  the  mi  I  i  tary's  i  nabi  I  i ty 
to  maintain  control  of  reclaimed  territory,  largely  due  to 
major  units  being  assigned  more  ter  rain  to  control  than  they 
can  effedively  occupy.86  Second,  they  have  successfully 
managed  to  get  the  paramilitaries  more  spotlighted  fer 
atrocities  than  themselves.  Third,  the  rebels  are  engaging 
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in  more  border  and  cross-border  operations,  net  to  mention 
causing  peasants  to  flee  across  borders.8'  The  result  is  that 
states  in  the  region  areskeptical  about  the  military  portion 
of  Plan  Colombia  and  U.S.  involvement. 88  It  is  also  having 
an  effect  on  a  key  supporter  of  Plan  Colombia,  Rep. 
Benjamin  Gilman  (R-NY),  who  is  withdrawing  his  support 
over  concerns  about  the  increase  in  violence  and  potential 
for  increased  human  rights  violations  given  a  larger  rolefor 
the  military.  Gilman  favors  the  police.  At  stake  are 
helicopters  needed  to  increase  mobility  and  surprise9' 


U.S.  budgetary  support  for  Colombia  faced  serious 
resistance  in  Congress  in  thefirst  half  of  2000.  Critics  assert 
that  increased  funding  of  the  military  will  result  in  mere 
abuses  of  human  rights  as  operations  expand  beyond 
fighting  drugs.  According  to  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D-VT), 
“What  we  are  seeing  is  a  dramatic  ratcheting  up  of  a 
counterinsurgency  policy  in  the  name  of  counterdrug 
policy."91  If  Leahy  is  correct,  it  is  due  to  strategic 
“hand-tying"  by  a  Congress  haunted  by  counter  insurgency 
ghosts.  The  only  hepe  for  a  mere  balanced  approach  is  a 
new  administration  that  can  persuade  the  public  and 
Congress  to  adept  a  new  strategy  to  help  achieve  peace  in 
Cdombia.  The  I  nter -American  Dialogue— sounding  almost 
Clausewitzian— recently  recommended  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  'helping  to  turn  Colombia's  army 
into  a  better-trained  and  more  professional  force,"  noting 
thatthiswill  "level  the  playing  field  in  Colombia,  changethe 
calculations  of  theguerrillas,  and  make  them  more  inclined 
to  negotiate  seriously.”93 


What  needs  to  be  changed  in  erder  to  achieve  peace?  To 
begin  with,  the  military  and  pcrfice  must  not  be  pitted 
against  cne  another  in  a  contest  to  get  their  "snouts  in  the 
fiscal  trough."  Rep.  Gilman  may  want  to  shift  U.S.  support 
from  the  mi  I  i  tary  to  the  pqh  ce  because  they  ar  e  I  ess  tai  nted 
by  human  rights  abuses.9*  Of  course,  this  overlooks  two 
major  points.  First,  the  police  are  mere  corrupt  than  the 
military.95  Second,  they  are  far  less  capable  than  military 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  agai  nst  narcotraffickers  protected 
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by  guerrilla  armies.  Where  guerrilla  forces  are  invdved, 
military  units  must  be  the  appropriate  response.  Working 
together,  the  military  and  police  can  restore  security, 
particularly  if  they  join  with  this  new  militia  that  is 
controlled  by  the  government. 

More  importantly,  the  government  must  develop  a 
winning,  not  a  losing  attitude.  As  Michael  Radu  painfully 
points  cut,  the  counterinsurgency  difference  between  Peru 
and  Colombia  is  that  the  former  tccfc  an  aggressive  stance 
against  guerrillas  and  the  latter  has  been  weak-willed  and 
tco  accommodating.56  Peru  succeeded,  and  Colombia  is  no 
closer  to  peace  or  victory.  One  important  difference  is  that 
theColcmbian  guerrillas  are  better  trained,  equipped,  and 
led  than  those  in  Peru;  thus  Colombia  must  do  mere  to 
achieve  security,  which  is  why  Colombia  has  sought  and 
secured  support  from  outside.  Radu  notes  that  'the  people 
armed"  i  n  the  for m  of  rondas  canyxsiras  made  a  di  fference 
in  providing  security  in  remote  areas.9,  Colombia's  previous 
attempts  at  self-defense  have  been  disasters,  such  as  the 
CONVIVIR.  due  to  a  lack  of  government  control  and 
support.  The  upshot  of  this  has  been  the  widespread  publ  ic 
and  government  fear  of  establishing  another  militia 
program.90  A  common  retort  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
new  militia  force  is  that  "Cdombia  has  enough  violence 
already  with  the  paramilitaries  and  guerrillas;  giving 
weapons  to  civilians  will  just  make  matters  worse."95  This 
resistance  in  the  face  of  disaster  is  frustrating,  to  say  the 
least. 

Thedynamics  of  conflict  in  Colombia  are  perplexing.  The 
guerrillas  do  not  have  widespread  support,  yet  they  are 
being  permitted  to  expand  their  paver.  They  talk  about 
making  peace,  but  have  made  no  concessions.  '  The  state 
has  failed  to  maintain  the  most  basic  human  right  of 
citizens— personal  security.  Escalation  of  military 
operations  has  served  to  displace  citizens  and  create 
tensions  in  neighboring  states.  The  narcotraffickers, 
supposedly  the  key  target  of  Plan  Colombia,  are  not  losing 
prof i  ts,  havi  ng  mastered  the  "bal  I oon  game,"  and  shi fti ng  of 
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shipping  routes.  The  reviled  paramilitaries,  decried  as 
human  rights  abusers  and  funded  by  drug  money,  have 
been  the  most  effective  in  fighting  the  guerrillas.  The 
civilians  complain  about  the  lack  of  security,  but  long 
condoned  a  conscription  policy  that  exempted  the  middle 
and  upper  d asses  from  serving  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  Government  institutions  are  weak,  and  a  good 
part  of  that  is  due  to  the  depth  .and  breadth  of  corruption 
among  legislators  in  Congress. 01  Unless  all  Colombians 
stand  up  against  anarchic  violence,  their  future  is  grim 
indeed. 

Conclusion. 

The  Cdombian  people  have  suffered  enough.  For  over 
half  a  century  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  inequities 
of  politics,  economics,  and  sodety,  under  a  thin  veneer  of 
democracy.  They  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  bloodiest 
civil  wars  ever  seen  in  this  hemisphere.  Lacking 
representation,  opportunity,  and  true  civil  society,  a 
Hobbesian  monster  emerged  to  address  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  this  politically,  economically,  socially,  and 
geographically  diverse  country.  These  forces  represent  the 
worst  passions  of  humanity— violence,  greed,  corruption, 
anarchy,  and  intimidation.  It  will  take  the  will  of  the  people, 
political  commitment,  financial  resources,  and  much 
pati  ence  to  wi  n  the  peace  that  the  peopl  e  so  ri  chi  y  deserve. 

There  is  a  wi  ndow  of  opportunity  for  theU  ni  ted  States  to 
strongly  align  with  the  optimistic  and  energetic 
administration  of  Andres  Pastrana;  a  Colombian  leader 
who  is  deeply  committed  to  peace,  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  economic  opportunity.  Washington  must  not 
stay  mired  in  old  and  unsuccessful  strategies.  It  is  time  to 
support  a  new  strategy  that  sdves  complex  Colombian 
problems  and  addresses  assistance  concerns  raised  by 
various  political  factions  in  Washington.  The  ncnmilitary 
aspects  of  Plan  Colombia,  though  real  and  significant, 
cannot  be  realized  until  people  can  stop  living  in  constant 
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fear  of  dying  violently.  Washington  must  not  succumb  to 
choosing  the  police  over  the  military,  or  shy  away  from 
integrating  citizens  intothesecurity  architecture,  as  longas 
they  are  trained,  equipped,  and  controlled  by  the 
government. 

The  mission  for  the  U.S.  military,  and  the  Army  in 
particular,  is  toassist  Colombia  in  training,  equipping,  and 
advising  their  forces  to  reestablish  human  security,  an 
essential  condition  for  democratization  and  development. 
This  should  be  done  without  increasing  our  presence  or 
influence— it  is  Colombia's  task  to  achieve  a  safe  and  secure 
environment  for  its  citizens.  A  major  focus  must  be 
developing  a  militia  that  is  integrated  with  the  police  and 
the  army,  while  also  being  accountable  to  government 
authority.  The  key  is  to  maintain  legitimacy  and  avoid 
human  rights  abuses.  Though  unpopular,  this 
counter  i  nsurgency  mi  ssi  on  has  a  better  chance  of  i  mpr  ovi  ng 
human  security  than  the  current  ccunterdrug  strategy,  a 
lesson  that  waslearnedin  Peru.  Fightingdrugsisaregional 
or  hemispheric  mission  that  requires  greater  coordination 
and  cooperation,  not  to  mention  demand  reduction,  to  avoid 
the  "balloon  effect." 

Human  rights  are  best  protected  when  citizens  have  a 
role  in  maintaining  their  security.  J  ustice,  development, 
responsive  government,  opportunity,  all  markers  of  civil 
society,  cannot  be  achieved  without  security.  As  already 
noted,  neither  humanitarians  nor  jingoists  have  advocated 
a  strategy  that  wi  1 1  work  to  bri  ng  peace.  Peace  does  not  come 
without  action,  and  the  guerrillas  have  made  a  mockery  of 
government  attempts  to  reach  out  with  olive  branch  in 
hand.  E  ffcrts  to  make  peace  will  continue  to  fail  as  I  eng  as 
Cdombia's  priorities  are  cut  of  alignment  with  the  needs  of 
the  people,  not  to  mention  those  of  the  region,  and  are 
beholden  to  outside  interests  and  strategies  distorting  the 
situation.  Yes,  it  is  timefer  Colombians  to  fight  for  human 
security,  national  peace,  and  a  deeper  democracy. 
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